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Part  One:  General  Information 


The  Swain  School  of  Design  offers  a 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  degree,  or  to  a  diploma, 
with  a  major  in  painting,  design, 
sculpture  or  printmaking.  Swain 
is  a  college  for  those  determined 
to  become  professional  artists  or 
designers. 

Because  of  its  small  size,  Swain  is  an 
intimate  college  whose  course  of 
instruction  depends  on  an  intense 
and  continuing  relationship  be- 
tween students  and  faculty.  The 
faculty  is  able  to  pay  close  attention 
to  each  student's  growth,  and  to  en- 
courage and  direct  it  individually. 

Training  in  the  studio  begins  with 
the  basic  skills  which  all  of  the  vi- 
sual arts  share.  In  the  Freshman 
year  the  studio  curriculum  concen- 
trates on  fundamentals:  the  prob- 
lem of  seeing  and  representing 
contour  and  volume,  the  problem 
of  organizing  a  coherently  designed 
page,  the  problem  of  constructing 
space.  After  the  students  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  confront 
these  problems  they  select  the  dis- 
ciplines within  which  they  will 
major,  and,  by  the  time  they  are 
Seniors,  they  work  independently 
under  the  guidance  of  their 
instructors. 

A  society  as  complex  as  ours  needs 
visually  intelligent  people  to  make 
its  art,  to  design  its  artifacts  and 
communications.  An  environment 
as  dissonant  as  ours  needs  artists 
and  designers  to  imagine  that  it 
could  be  whole  and  hospitable,  and 
to  work  to  make  it  so. 


Artists  and  designers  need  a  broad 
understanding  of  our  heritage  and 
culture  to  do  their  work  well.  For 
this  reason  students  at  Swain  study 
art  history,  literature  and  social  sci- 
ence. For  the  same  reason  we  expect 
students  to  observe  themselves, 
other  people,  the  town  and  land 
around  them. 

During  1979  we  made  a  survey  of 
what  our  most  recent  graduating 
class  was  doing,  and  were  able  to 
make  the  following  profile  of  the 
class  of  1978.  Out  of  a  class  of 
thirty-seven,  twelve  were  attending 
graduate  schools  at  such  institu- 
tions as  Americar  T  Tniversity, 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  Parsons 
School  of  Design  and  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Nine  of  the  class 
were  working  in  the  design  field, 
three  were  teaching,  and  one  was 
employed  by  a  museum.  Three  had 
positions  not  directly  related  to  the 
arts,  two  more  were  traveling,  four 
were  working  at  home.  The  remain- 
ing three  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


Location 


New  Bedford  is  60  miles  from 
Boston,  30  from  Cape  Cod,  30  from 
Providence.  It  is  a  twenty-five-mile 
ferry  boat  ride  from  New  Bedford  to 
Martha's  Vineyard,  a  thirty-minute 
bike  ride  from  Swain  to  beaches  or 
to  pastureland.  There  are  three  ex- 
cellent art  museums  an  hour  away 
by  bus:  the  Fogg,  the  Gardner,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is 
a  four-hour  bus  ride  to  New  York 
City.  It  is  a  three-hour  drive  to  the 
White  Mountains. 

Nearer  Swain  there  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  architecture.  One,  the 
Rotch  house,  is  frequently  dis- 
played in  histories  of  American 
architecture.  Swain  uses  another, 
the  Rodman  Building,  for  classroom 
and  studio  space.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  college  there  are  nineteenth- 
century  factory  buildings,  now 
abandoned  and  beautiful.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  walk  to  neighborhoods 
where  an  older  generation  is  still 
faithful  to  traditions  brought  here 
from  Portugal  or  Greece  or  Poland. 
Also  in  the  city,  a  short  distance 
from  the  college,  are  the  New 
Bedford  harbor,  a  glass  museum,  a 
fireman's  museum,  a  whaling 
museum,  a  zoo. 


While  Swain  is  the  only  college  in 
New  Bedford,  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  is  but 
four  miles  away,  just  outside  city 
limits.  S.M.U.  is  a  large  school, 
generous  with  the  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  it  opens  to  the 
New  Bedford  community. 


The  Rodman  building 


History 

and 

Affiliations 


The  Swain  School  of  Design  was 
established  in  1881  as  a  free  school, 
bearing  the  name  and  the  good 
wishes  of  a  former  New  Bedford 
philanthropist,  William  Swain. 
When  the  textile  industry  came  to 
dominate  the  city,  Swain  began  to 
concentrate  on  instruction  in  de- 
sign. Gradually  the  school  devel- 
oped the  existing  programs  in 
painting,  sculpture,  printmaking, 
and  graphic  design.  In  recent  years, 
Swain  has  become  distinguished  for 
the  disciplined  vitality  in  both  the 
foundation  program  of  basic  studies 
and  the  advanced  studio  instruc- 
tion. As  the  Swain  community  ob- 
serves its  centennial  year  in  1981,  it 
reflects  upon  the  achievements  of 
the  past  as  it  continues  its  efforts  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
future. 


Swain  is  licensed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Higher  Education  to 
grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts.  Swain  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Art  as  a  Division  I  member.  Swain 
is  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Art  and  a 
Member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums.  The  college  is 
accepted  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration for  the  training  of  veterans 
and  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  training  of 
foreign  students.  Swain  has  been 
granted  Candidate  for  Accredita- 
tion status  by  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  New  England  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  Inc.  The 
school  is  authorized  under  federal 
law  to  enroll  nonimigrant  alien 
students. 


THE  SWAIN  FREE 
SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
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Front  cover  of  the 
Swain  Free  School 
Catalog  of  1913-1914 


The  principal  Swain  campus  oc- 
cupies the  corner  of  County  and 
Hawthorn  Streets  in  a  quiet  resi- 
dential area  of  New  Bedford,  a  few 
blocks  from  the  downtown  and  the 
docks.  The  Rodman  Building,  an 
eighteenth  century  granite  man- 
sion, houses  the  President's  office 
and  the  business  office,  the  Design 
Department  and  design  majors' 
studios,  and  liberal  arts  classrooms, 
as  well  as  the  student  lounge  and 
lunch  room.  The  Rodman  Annex,  a 
small  building  behind  it,  contains 
additional  liberal  arts  classrooms. 

The  Crapo  Building  contains 
the  admissions  office,  the  Crapo 
Gallery,  the  Painting  Department, 
and  drawing  and  painting  studios. 
On  the  same  tract  of  land  are  two 
additional  buildings,  the  Library,  a 
converted  stone  carriage  house,  and 
the  Currier  Building,  which  pro- 
vides additional  studio  space. 

Around  the  corner,  on  Madison 
Street,  is  the  Melville  Building,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  home  of 
Herman  Melville's  sister.  A  fine 
example  of  nineteenth- century 
New  Bedford  architecture,  the 
Melville  Building  currently  pro- 
vides studio  space  for  Junior  and 
Senior  painting  majors. 


A  few  blocks  away  is  Swain's 
newest  acquisition,  the  Elm  Street 
Building,  containing  12,600  square 
feet  of  studio  space.  The  Elm  Street 
Building  houses  the  Sculpture  and 
Printmaking  Departments,  includ- 
ing studio  space  for  the  majors  in 
those  departments. 


The  Gallery 
and  the  Library 

The  William  Crapo  Gallery  was 
founded  in  1925  to  give  Swain  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  see  art  ex- 
hibitions and  thereby  to  expand 
their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  their  own  work.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  exhibits  of  19th  century 
American  painting,  Shaker  furni- 
ture, Oceanic  art,  contemporary 
figurative  painting,  the  sculpture  of 
Richard  Hunt,  the  graphics  of  Roy 
Lichtenstein.  The  gallery  has  also 
shown  work  by  Thomas  Eakins, 
Winslow  Homer,  Frederick 
Freiseke,  Franz  Kline,  Ben  Shahn, 
Leland  Bell,  Louisa  Mathiasdottir 
and  Philip  Pearlstein.  The  gallery 
also  sponsors  lectures  by  practicing 
artists  from  other  cities. 

The  gallery  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant link  between  Swain  and  the 
New  Bedford  community.  The 
people  of  New  Bedford  are  encour- 
aged to  come  to  all  gallery  exhibits 
and  gallery  lectures. 


Physical 
Facilities 


Swain  has  an  uncommon  library. 
What  distinguishes  it  from  other 
college  libraries  is  the  specificity  of 
its  goals  and  the  consistency  with 
which  they  are  considered  in  build- 
ing up  the  collection.  Swain  offers 
an  extensive  and  diversified  collec- 
tion of  books  on  the  visual  arts.  The 
resources  of  the  Swain  library  also 
include  a  large  slide  collection. 
The  library  has  smaller  sections 
supporting  the  literature  and 
humanities  programs  of  the  college. 

Because  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  collection,  the  circulation 
of  books  is  unusually  high,  com- 
pared to  most  other  colleges.  The 
Archives  of  American  Art  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  has  put  on 
microfilm  our  file  of  New  Bedford 
area  artists.  Swain  participates  in 
the  inter-library  loan  program  and  is 
a  member  of  a  consortium  of  col- 
leges in  the  area  which  allows 
Swain  students  borrowing  privi- 
leges at  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  and  a  number  of  other 
institutions.  The  New  Bedford 
Public  Library  is  a  ten-minute  walk 
from  the  school. 


Non-discrimination  Policies      Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  Title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cational Amendments  of  1972,  the 
Swain  School  of  Design  admits  stu- 
dents of  any  race,  color,  age,  sex  or 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities generally  accorded  or  made 
available  to  students  at  the  School. 
It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  handicap,  age,  sex,  color  or 
national  and  ethnic  origin  in  the 
administration  of  its  educational 
policies,  admissions  policies, 
scholarship  and  loan  programs, 
or  other  school-administered  pro- 
grams. Inquiries  regarding  compli- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  Title  IX  may  be  directed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Swain  School  of 
Design,  or  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Section  438  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended, 
also  referred  to  as  the  Family  Educa- 
tional Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  was  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1974  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  privacy  of  students  in 
certain  educational  institutions. 
This  statute,  among  other  things, 
governs  access  to  official  records  di- 
rectly related  to  students  which  are 
maintained  by  educational  institu- 
tions, limits  the  release  of  certain 
records  to  third  parties,  and  con- 
tains provisions  permitting  stu- 
dents to  challenge  the  contents  of 
certain  records.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Swain  School  of  Design  to  comply 
with  this  statute,  as  amended,  and 
the  related  rules  and  regulations  in 
implementation  thereof  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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Part  Two:  Policies  and  Procedures 


Admission 


Applicants  are  admitted  to  Swain 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  portfolio 
of  work  submitted  by  the  applicant, 
and,  where  possible,  an  interview,  in 
which  the  applicant's  portfolio  is 
discussed.  High  school  records  and 
college  entrance  examination 
scores  are  considered  as  well.  Ap- 
plicants for  whom  an  interview  is 
impractical  may  request  to  have 
their  applications  considered  with- 
out the  interview. 

All  applicants  must  have  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

We  are  looking  for  students  who  are 
committed  to  the  visual  arts,  and 
who  show  signs  of  a  particular  vi- 
sual intelligence  that  can  be  devel- 
oped in  our  professional  and 
academic  programs.  We  do  not  look 
exclusively  for  the  student  who  al- 
ready produces  finished  art,  but  we 
are  also  interested  in  the  student 
whose  talent  is  yet  to  mature. 

Application  Procedure 

1.  The  completed  application 
form  should  be  sent,  along 
with  the  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee,  to  The  Admissions 
Office,  The  Swain  School  of 
Design,  19  Hawthorn  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
02740. 

2.  Each  applicant  should  arrange 
to  have  high  school  transcripts 
sent  to  the  Admissions  Office. 


3.  The  applicant  should  provide 
a  single  letter  of  recommen- 
dation, written  by  a  teacher, 
counselor  or  employer. 

4.  After  the  Admissions  Office 
has  this  material,  the  applicant 
should  schedule  the  portfolio 
interview  with  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  school  through  the 
Swain  Secretary  of  Admissions. 
(Telephone  617-997-7831). 

Appointments  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  since  enrollment 
is  limited.  We  prefer  to  interview 
applicants  on  the  Swain  campus. 
However  if  distance  or  scheduling 
problems  present  a  difficulty,  the 
Secretary  of  Admissions  can  make 
special  arrangements  in  individual 
cases. 

The  Portfolio  Interview 

The  material  presented  in  the 
portfolio  gives  evidence  of  the  ap- 
plicant's skill,  orientation,  and 
seriousness  as  a  student.  The  inter- 
view allows  the  applicant  and  the 
admissions  interviewer  to  discuss 
the  school,  the  applicant's  own  ex- 
pectations, and  the  possible  match 
between  the  two.  In  examining 
portfolios  we  are  most  interested  to 
discover  the  accuracy  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  applicants'  observa- 
tions as  well  as  indications  of  their 
patterns  of  thought.  For  this  reason 
we  ask  to  see  original  work,  and  not 
work  done  from  photographs. 


In  addition  to  examining  the 
portfolio,  we  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  learning  about  an  appli- 
cant's interest  and  achievement  in 
one  or  more  fields  outside  the  area 
of  the  visual  arts;  for  instance,  in 
music,  history,  languages,  poetry, 
mechanics  or  mathematics.  It  is 
frequently  helpful  for  an  applicant 
to  bring  a  sample  of  written  work 
together  with  the  portfolio. 

You  should  feel  free  to  bring  what 
you  consider  to  be  your  best,  most 
representative  work.  We  have  found 
that  frequently  our  best  admissions 
judgments  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  drawings  in  black  and  white.  For 
those  applicants  who  may  wish 
further  guidance,  we  suggest  that 
the  following  items  be  included: 


1 .  A  portrait  or  self-portrait  done 
from  life  (i.e.  while  looking 
directly  at  another  person  or 
in  a  mirror.) 

2.  A  still  life  that  includes  at  least 
four  objects. 

3.  An  abstract  (i.e.  non-representa- 
tional) two-dimensional 
design. 

4.  An  interior  drawing  or  painting 
done  from  a  room  in  your  home. 

5.  Three  dimensional  objects.  (In 
the  past  applicants  have  present- 
ed sculpture,  ceramics,  pack- 
ages, shoes,  stage  sets,  musical 
instruments.) 

6.  Additional  works  that  represent 
your  skill  and  your  interest. 
These  can  be  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, prints,  paintings,  pieces 
of  sculpture.  In  any  case,  the 
portfolio  should  include  a  good 
variety  of  work. 

Note:  When  work  is  too  large  to  be 
conveniently  transported,  slides  are 
an  adequate  substitute. 

Transfer  Students  From 
Other  Colleges 

All  transfer  students  should  follow 
the  regular  admission  procedure  de- 
scribed on  page  13.  However,  rather 
than  a  high  school  transcript  the 
transfer  student  should  arrange  for 
Swain  to  receive  a  transcript  of  the 
student's  record  from  every  college 
previously  attended. 


The  portfolio  of  a  transfer  student 
from  another  college  should  em- 
phasize work  that  would  substan- 
tiate the  request  for  advanced 
standing.  This  portfolio  need  not 
contain  the  kinds  of  work  suggested 
for  those  applying  for  positions  in 
the  freshman  class. 

With  some  exceptions,  we  award 
credit  for  all  courses  the  transfer 
student  has  completed  if: 

1 .  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the 
Swain  curriculum. 

2.  the  student  has  received  a  grade 
of  C  or  better. 

The  Swain  admissions  committee 
shall  decide  which  courses  may 
count  for  transfer  credit. 

Tours  of  the  Campus 

Student  guides  are  available  for 
tours  of  the  campus  and  studio 
buildings.  Call  the  Secretary  of 
Admissions  for  more  information. 

Probationary  Admission 

Some  students  may  be  accepted  on  a 
probationary  basis.  Such  students 
will  in  all  cases  be  expected  to 
follow  the  normal  freshman  curric- 
ulum, and  their  standing  will  be 
reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  by  the  Dean  in  consulta- 
tion with  faculty  members. 
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Fees 


A  schedule  of  fees  for  the  current 
year  is  shown  on  a  separate  sheet 
which  accompanies  this  catalog. 
Some  policies  concerning  fees  are  as 
follows: 

-  A  non-refundable  deposit  of 
$50.00  is  required  of  all  new  stu- 
dents within  two  weeks  follow- 
ing notification  of  acceptance  for 
admission.  A  non-refundable 
deposit  of  $50.00  is  also  required 
of  all  continuing  students  and  is 
due  on  April  1st  for  registration  in 
September  and  on  November 
30th  for  registration  in  January. 
The  deposit  is  applied  toward  the 
tuition  charge  for  the  academic 
year. 

-  A  student  who  enrolls  after  the 
first  day  of  the  semester  pays  a 
late-registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

-  At  fall  registration,  every  Junior 
and  Senior  pays  a  $10.00  studio 
deposit.  This  deposit  is  refunded 
in  the  spring  upon  the  presenta- 


tion of  a  clearance  slip  signed  by 
the  student's  major  professor. 

-  Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in 
full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

-  A  student  withdrawing  officially 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
semester,  will  receive  a  refund 
of  75%  of  the  tuition  fee.  No  re- 
funds will  be  made  after  the  sec- 
ond week  of  classes.  Fees  other 
than  tuition  are  non-refundable. 
No  refunds  will  be  made  to  stu- 
dents who  are  dismissed  from  the 
college  through  disciplinary 
action. 

-  The  Swain  School  of  Design 
issues  no  degrees,  certificates, 
transcripts,  grade  reports  or 
statements  of  recommendation 
for  any  student  whose  financial 
accounts  with  the  school  have 
not  been  paid  in  full. 

-  The  transcript  fee  is  $2.00. 
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Students  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  meet  their 
educational  costs  should  contact 
the  financial  aid  office.  Incoming 
students  may  apply  for  financial  aid 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  inter- 
view. No  award  of  aid  can  be  made, 
however,  until  a  student  has  been 
accepted  for  admission.  All  finan- 
cial aid  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  is  available  to  all  students 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  handicap, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  race, 
religion  or  sex. 

Analysis  of  individual  student  need 
is  made  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  from  information  supplied 
by  the  student  and  his  or  her  family 
on  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 
To  determine  the  amount  of  aid 
awarded  to  an  applicant,  the  finan- 
cial needs  analysis  results  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  other  students. 
Awards  are  then  made  according  to 
need  and  availability  of  funds. 


How  to  Apply  for 
Financial  Aid 

1.  Complete  the  Swain  School 
Financial  Aid  Application. 

2.  File  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
with  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  together  with  the  pro- 
cessing fee.  Be  sure  to  complete 
the  form  used  by  the  state  of 
which  you  are  a  resident,  as  well 
as  the  section  relating  to  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  at  the  end  of  the  FAF. 

3.  Submit  a  notarized  statement  of 
independence  to  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  if  applicable. 

4.  Submit  financial  aid  transcripts 
from  other  post-secondary 
institutions  attended,  if 
applicable. 

5.  Submit  a  copy  of  your  family's 
most  recent  federal  income  tax 
form  1040. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  financial  need.  In- 
complete applications  or  errors  in 
preparation  may  result  in  disqual- 
ification of  the  applicant.  It  is  the 
studentrs  responsibility  to  com- 
plete the  application  as  directed, 
and  to  check  with  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  make  sure  that  all  forms 
have  been  received. 
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Financial  Aid  is  awarded  as  a  pack- 
age including  funds  from  several 
sources  and  individually  designed 
to  help  meet  the  student's  need. 
These  sources  may  include  grants, 
loans,  scholarships  and/or  part-time 
work. 


Financial 
Aid 


Grants  are  gifts  of  money  based 
solely  on  financial  need.  The  fol- 
lowing programs  are  the  major 
sources  of  grant  money  available  to 
undergraduate  students: 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (BEOG) 

Students  may  apply  for  these  federal 
funds  by  checking  the  appropriate 
box  on  the  FAP.  Notification  of  a 
BEOG  award  is  made  to  the  student 
in  the  Student  Eligibility  Report 
which  the  student  must  turn  in  to 
the  Swain  Financial  Aid  Office  in 
order  to  receive  payment. 

Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  (SEOG) 

This  federal  program  was  created  to 
help  students  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need;  those  able  to  provide  less 
than  half  of  their  total  educational 
expenses.  Such  need  is  determined 
by  analysis  of  the  FAF  information 
by  the  Swain  Financial  Aid  Office. 

National  Direct  Student  Loan 
(NDSL) 

The  NDSL  Program  is  federally- 
funded  and  college-administered. 
These  loans  are  based  on  need,  carry 
an  interest  rate  of  3%,  and  are  ob- 
tained through  the  Swain  Financial 
Aid  Office.  Eligibility  for  these 
loans  is  determined  by  federal  regu- 
lations. Repayment  begins  nine 
months  after  a  student  graduates  or 
leaves  school,  and  is  normally 
scheduled  for  ten  years. 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) 

The  Federal  government  provides 
insurance  for  student  loans  made  by 
authorized  lenders:  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions.  To  be  eligible  a  student 
must  be  enrolled,  or  accepted  for  en- 
rollment, on  a  full-time  basis.  The 
maximum  load  per  academic  year  is 
$2500  with  an  annual  rate  of  inter- 
est not  to  exceed  7%  and  a  ten  year 
repayment  period  similar  to  that  of 
the  NDSL  program. 

Scholarships,  like  grants,  are  gifts  of 
money,  and  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

Swain  School  of  Design  Scholarship 

The  school  awards  complete  or  par- 
tial tuition  scholarships  from  its 
endowment  funds  to  students 
whose  FAF  report  shows  need  but 
who  may  be  ineligible  for  funds 
from  other  sources. 

(Massachusetts)  State  Scholarship 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts awards  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents claiming  more  than  one  year 
of  residency.  Eligibility  is  deter- 
mined upon  completion  of  the  FAF 
for  Massachusetts.  Residents  of 
other  states  should  enquire  in  their 
own  states,  as  application  proce- 
dures vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Federal  government  also  spon- 
sors a  program  providing  part-time 
employment  to  students  who  need 
such  earnings  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study. 

College  Work-Study  Program 
(CWSP) 

Federal  funds  provide  80%  of  the 
salary  of  eligible  students  for 
campus-based  jobs,  while  the 
school  supplies  the  remaining  20% . 
All  jobs  pay  the  minimum  wage  and 
are  assigned  for  a  limited  number  of 
hours  per  week.  Work-study  jobs 
not  only  benefit  the  students  but  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  school's  op- 
erations. All  students  whose  need 
has  been  established  in  the  FAF  re- 
port qualify  for  work-study 

Students  from  outside  Massachu- 
setts should  determine  whether 
scholarships  awarded  by  their  state 
can  be  applied  at  Swain.  There 
are,  in  addition,  many  special 
scholarships  for  which  individual 
students  may  qualify. 

Only  United  States  citizens  or  per- 
manent residents  are  eligible  for 
state  and  federal  funds. 
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Three  times  a  year  the 
entire  faculty  assem- 
bles to  review  student 
work. 


Registration  For  Classes 

Returning  students  are  required  to 
indicate  during  the  spring  semester 
whether  they  intend  to  return  to 
school  in  the  fall.  Formal  registra- 
tion for  classes,  including  payment 
of  fees,  occurs  on  an  announced  day 
immediately  before  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  There  is  a  five- 
dollar  fee  for  late  registration. 

No  student  may  begin  classes  until 
all  financial  arrangements  for  the 
term  have  been  completed. 

Withdrawal  From  a  Course, 
Change  of  Course 

In  order  to  withdraw  from  a  course, 
add  a  course,  or  change  from  one 
course  to  another,  the  student  must 
pick  up  the  Notice  of  Change  of 
Course  Form  from  the  Registrar's 
office.  It  is  the  student's  responsi- 
bility to  secure  the  instructor's  sig- 
nature and  return  the  completed 
form  to  the  Registrar's  office  before 
the  deadline.  The  student  will  re- 
ceive credit  for  new  courses  added 
only  if  the  Notice  of  Change  of 
Course  Form  has  been  recorded  by 
the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  a  semester.  The  student 
will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  a 
course  without  receiving  a  grade  in 
it  only  if  the  Notice  of  Change  of 
Course  Form  has  been  recorded  by 
the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  week  of  the  semester. 
After  the  eleventh  week,  any  with- 
drawal will  automatically  be  rec- 
orded as  an  F. 
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Academic 

Policies 

and 

Procedures 


Withdrawal  From 
the  College 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  college  during 
the  semester  must  follow  this  pro- 
cedure: A  Freshman  or  Sophomore 
who  intends  to  withdraw  must  first 
meet  with  the  chairman  of  the  re- 
spective major  department,  then 
submit  a  letter  to  the  Dean  indicat- 
ing the  reason  for  withdrawal.  In  all 
cases,  the  date  on  which  the  Dean 
receives  the  letter  of  withdrawal 
shall  be  considered  the  official  date 
of  withdrawal.  Tuition  refunds  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  offi- 
cial date  of  withdrawal.  (See  section 
on  Fees.) 

Grading 

Credit  hours 

Each  credit  hour  represents  approx- 
imately three  hours  of  productive 
work  a  week  over  the  period  of  one 
semester.  Typically  in  studio 
classes,  two  of  those  hours  will  be 
spent  in  class  and  one  will  be  in 
work  outside  of  class.  In  a  liberal 
arts  course,  one  hour  is  spent  in 
class  and  two  hours  are  spent  in 
work  outside  of  class  for  each  credit. 
For  example,  a  three-credit  drawing 
class  will  meet  six  hours  a  week  and 
will  require  about  three  additional 
hours  outside  of  class  time. 

Grades 

We  use  the  grade  scale  A,  B,  C,  D,  F 
to  indicate  a  student's  achievement 
in  a  course.  The  grade  A  designates 


true  excellence;  B,  an  original  and 
substantial  contribution;  C,  that 
the  student  did  what  was  expected; 
D,  that  the  student  did  somewhat 
less.  F  indicates  an  inadequate  per- 
formance and  does  not  carry  credit. 
P  (Pass)  is  an  optional  grade  usually 
reserved  for  the  Senior  studio 
courses. 

Grade  Averages 

To  calculate  the  grade  average  we 
assign  a  number  for  each  of  the  let- 
ter grades.  A  is  4.0,  B  is  3.0,  C  is  2.0, 
D  is  1.0,  F  is  0.  Each  number  equiva- 
lent of  the  grade  the  student  earns  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  credits 
in  the  respective  course.  The  result- 
ing numbers  are  totaled  and  divided 
by  the  total  credits  for  the  term  to 
give  the  student's  grade  average  for 
the  term.  The  grade  average  is  a 
summary  giving  an  indication  in  a 
single  number,  of  how  well  a  stu- 
dent is  doing. 


Incompletes 

If,  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, a  student  is  unable  to  com- 
plete the  work  required  for  a  course 
by  the  time  the  course  ends,  the 
student  may  be  given  the  grade  of  I 
(Incomplete)  by  prior  formal  ar- 
rangement with  the  instructor.  The 
grade  I  is  a  temporary  grade,  and  will 
automatically  become  an  F  if  the 
required  work  has  not  been  com- 
pleted within  three  weeks  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  term.  In 
order  to  carry  a  grade  of  Incomplete 
beyond  this  three-week  limitation, 
the  student  must  secure  the  written 
consent  of  the  instructor  and  the 
approval  of  the  Dean. 


Grade  Reports 

A  grade  report  is  given  for  each 
course  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
Mid-semester  grades  are  also  given 
to  all  Freshmen  during  the  first 
term,  and  when  an  instructor 
wishes  to  advise  a  student  of  in- 
adequate performance  in  a  course. 

Transcripts 

Students  in  good  standing  and 
graduates  are  entitled  to  request 
transcripts  of  the  record  of  the 
grades  they  have  received  and  the 
credits  they  have  accumulated  at 
Swain.  Each  transcript  costs  $2.00 
and  is  released  only  at  the  request  of 
the  student. 

Academic  Probation 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  with 
semester  grade  averages  of  less  than 
1.7,  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  semes- 
ter grade  averages  of  less  than  2.5, 
and  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have 
earned  less  than  C  in  their  major 
fields  will  be  put  on  probation. 

A  student  on  probation  is  required 
to  submit  work  for  special  review 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  This 
review  will  take  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  semester  during  which  the 
student  is  on  probation.  During  this 
review,  the  committee  of  the  faculty 
will  evaluate  the  student's  im- 
provement and  determine  whether 
the  student  should  be  removed  from 
probation,  remain  on  probation  or 
depart.  If  there  seems  to  be  some 
mismatch  between  the  student  and 


the  standards  of  the  school,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  told  so  after  this  review, 
and  advised  to  leave  the  school. 
Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, a  student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  enrollment 
after  being  on  probation  for  two 
continuous  semesters. 

Attendance 

Students  are  permitted  to  be  absent 
from  class  only  in  extreme  circum- 
stances: illness  and  emergencies.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
notify  the  school  of  the  absence  and 
its  cause. 

Student  Property 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
produce student  work  and  to  retain 
two  works  from  each  student  for 
eventual  exhibition.  The  student 
has  the  obligation  to  remove  all 
other  property  from  the  school 
premises  at  the  end  of  each 
academic  year.  At  no  time  does  the 
school  take  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  student  property. 

Changes  in  Policies  and  Other 
Conditions 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to 
make  changes  in  fees,  policies,  staff 
and  programs,  and  any  conditions 
outlined  in  this  catalog  or  in  other 
publications  or  announcements, 
without  notice. 
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Student 

Services 

and 

Student  Life 


Housing 

Swain  maintains  a  housing  service 
which  compiles  a  list  of  rooms  and 
apartments  available  near  the 
school.  The  service  works  best 
when  you  give  us  adequate  notice  of 
your  intentions.  You  should  tell  us 
in  the  spring  the  kind  of  housing 
you  want  for  the  following  fall, 
whether  you  want  roommates,  a 
kitchen,  how  much  money  you 
want  to  pay,  what  location  you 
prefer. 

Medical  Care 

We  advise  all  students  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  low  cost  health  and 
accident  insurance  available 
through  the  school.  However,  all 
students  are  automatically  covered 
by  an  accident  policy. 

Additional  Services 

The  College  maintains  a  student 
center  in  the  Rodman  Building 
which  provides  food  service.  A  book 
and  supply  store  carries  most  of  the 
materials  students  need  for  their 
classes. 

Student  Participation  in 
Institutional  Governance 

Each  class  elects  two  of  its  members 
to  serve  on  the  Student  Council. 
One  of  these  representatives  from 
each  class  is  invited  to  attend  the 
monthly  faculty  meetings. 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Planning  Committee,  im- 
portant committees  charged  with 
monitoring  the  academic  program, 
and  planning  for  the  school's  future, 
both  include  students. 

The  Student  Affairs  Committee 
evaluates,  discusses,  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  student  affairs. 
The  Committee  is  made  up  of  five 
students,  three  faculty  members, 
the  Financial  Aid  Officer  and  the 
Dean.  This  committee  is  the  central 
forum  for  issues  that  pertain  to  stu- 
dent affairs. 

Student  Conduct 

Students  and  faculty  at  Swain  are 
committed  to  their  work  to  an  ex- 
tent that  makes  problems  of  per- 
sonal conduct  rare.  However,  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  reasonable  standards 
of  conduct  will  be  regarded  as  the 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action, 
which  may  include  suspension 
from  the  school. 

Counseling 

Students  in  need  of  counseling,  or  of 
additional  academic  help,  may  ob- 
tain it  by  consulting  faculty  mem- 
bers, the  Dean  or  the  President.  The 
school  also  recognizes  an  obligation 
to  assist  its  students  in  making  con- 
tact with  the  resources  available  in 
the  community.  The  low  faculty- 
student  ratio  and  the  small  size  of 
the  school  assures  that  all  students 
will  have  a  personal  acquaintance 


with  several  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administrative  staff. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  nature  and  degree  of  extracur- 
ricular activities  varies  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  student  body.  They  include  in- 
formal music  groups,  a  student 
sponsored  film  series,  and  formal 
and  informal  theatrical  produc- 
tions. The  school  is  eager  to  lend  its 
support  to  worthy  projects  insti- 
gated by  students. 

Each  year  Swain  sponsors  a  number 
of  bus  trips  to  museums  and  gal- 
leries in  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  school  also  presents  a  series  of 
lectures  and  exhibitions  by  signifi- 
cant artists  and  designers  and  other 
persons  of  interest  to  the  school 
community. 
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Part  Three:  The  Curriculum 


The 
Foundation 
Program 


The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  Degree  and  the 
Diploma  are  as  follows: 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
Degree 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  B.F.A. 

degree  a  student  must  accumulate 

120  credits,  in  the  following 

distribution: 

18  in  Freshman  foundation  studios 

(Design,  Drawing,  Sculpture) 

12  in  Freshman  liberal  arts 

6  in  Sophomore  printmaking 

12  in  Sophomore  &.  Junior  studio 

electives 

12  in  Trial  Majors 

24  in  liberal  arts  electives 

(9  visual  studies,  9  humanities, 

6  social  studies) 

36  in  the  Major  Studio,  of  which  as 

many  as  12  may  be  accumulated 

in  studio  seminars. 

In  addition  the  graduating  senior 
must  submit  acceptable  work  for 
inclusion  in  the  Senior  Exhibition. 

The  Diploma 

A  student  may  qualify  for  a  diploma 
by  accumulating  120  credits,  of 
which  108  are  in  studio  courses  and 
12  are  in  visual  studies.  Graduating 
Seniors  in  the  diploma  program 
must  also  submit  acceptable  work 
for  inclusion  in  the  Senior  exhibi- 
tion. A  student  may  enroll  in  the 
diploma  program  only  with  permis- 
sion of  the  faculty. 


The  Freshman  year  has  been 
designed  to  provide  an  intense 
foundation  applicable  to  whatever 
field  of  study  the  student  will 
eventually  choose.  The  program  for 
Freshmen  seeks  to  develop  the 
following: 

-  An  ability  to  analyze  and  solve 
problems  in  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  design. 

-  An  understanding  of  traditional 
theories  of  color  and  composi- 
tion, their  historical  foundation, 
their  relationship  to  human  phys- 
iology and  psychology. 

-  An  ability  to  translate  volumes, 
rhythms,  and  structural  relation- 
ships to  a  two-dimensional  sur- 
face, a  page. 

-  The  ability  to  use  reading  and 
writing  as  a  means  to  find  in- 
formation, develop  ideas,  and  to 
communicate  one's  own 
convictions. 

-  An  understanding  that  civiliza- 
tion is  an  evolving  process  in 
which  clear  relationships  exist 
between  the  arts  and  man's  other 
accomplishments. 


The  Sophomore  year  continues  and 
intensifies  the  aims  of  the  Founda- 
tion program,  and  also  introduces 
elective  programs  in  both  the  studio 
and  in  the  liberal  arts.  By  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year  each  student 
has  been  able  to  work  in  each  of  the 
following  disciplines:  drawing, 
printmaking,  sculpture,  and  design; 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  choose 
from  among  elective  courses  in  pho- 
tography, figure  modeling,  life  draw- 
ing among  others.  During  the 
Sophomore  year,  also,  students 
choose  two  of  the  four  major  studio 
areas  in  which  they  work  inten- 
sively to  develop  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  discipline 
which  they  may  choose  as  a  major 
field  of  study  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 
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Freshman  Courses 

All  Freshmen  take  the  same 
program  of  required  courses. 

Design  111,  112:  An  Introduction  to 
Two-Dimensional  Design 
The  course  introduces  those  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  two-dimensional  sur- 
faces, the  manipulation  of  line, 
shape,  space,  color,  value,  texture. 
The  course  is  presented  as  a  se- 
quence of  problems,  and  instruction 
emphasizes  the  process  through 
which  a  visual  idea  is  developed 
from  first  sketch  to  completion.  (2 
semesters  —  2  credits  each) 

Sculpture  151,  152:  An  Introduction 
to  Three-Dimensional  Design 
This  course  is  basically  concerned 
with  the  organization  of  space,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  vocabulary  of 
form.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  devel- 
oping technical  skills  to  facilitate 
the  translation  of  abstract  ideas  into 
tangible  reality.  (2  semesters  —  3 
credits  each) 


Drawing  121, 122 
This  course  presents  some  of  the 
basic  problems,  techniques  and  ref- 
erences of  the  artist,  by  observing 
naturally  occurring  structures  and 
translating  them  to  a  page  through 
line,  form,  and  the  contrast  between 
light  and  shade.  (2  semesters  —  3 
credits  each) 

Drawing  (Anatomy)  123, 124 
A  study  of  human  anatomy,  includ- 
ing the  articulation  of  the  skeleton, 
the  muscular  system,  and  variants 
among  physical  types.  Intended  as 
an  adjunct  to  Freshman  Drawing, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  Life  Draw- 
ing and  Figure  Modeling.  (2  semes- 
ters —  1  credit  each) 

Humanities  100,  105:  Freshman 
English 

Writing  is  a  craft  of  finding  and  ex- 
pressing one's  convictions.  Like 
drawing,  writing  is  a  means  for 
making  oneself  more  attentive  to 
the  working  of  the  world.  And,  like 
drawing,  writing  is  a  translation 
from  the  three-dimensional  reality 
to  the  two-dimensional  page.  This 
course  develops  that  craft.  In  addi- 
tion, Freshman  English  presents  for 
discussion  significant  writing  by  a 
variety  of  authors.  (2  semesters  —  3 
credits  each) 
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Humanities  110:  Readings  in 
Western  Civilization 
The  past  informs  the  present. 
Aspects  of  the  lives  we  live  are  or- 
ganized in  patterns  as  old  as  civili- 
zation. Through  the  study  of  major 
texts,  this  course  presents  some  of 
the  important  themes  that  have 
occupied  thinkers  during  the  his- 
tory of  Western  civilization.  (Fall 
semester  —  3  credits) 

Visual  Studies  100:  An  Introduction 
to  Art  History 

Anyone  working  in  the  visual  arts 
has  two  sources  of  information  and 
inspiration.  One  is  the  visible 
world.  The  other  is  past  art.  This 
course  explores  the  process  of  look- 
ing at  the  art  others  have  made.  Stu- 
dents are  asked  to  notice  what  goes 
on  in  the  act  of  interpretation,  and 
asked  to  become  attentive  to  visual 
evidence;  to  see  beyond  their  own 
immediate  reactions.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  introduce  the  craft 
of  seeing  what  another  has  seen, 
using  the  work  of  art  as  a  record  of 
that  vision. 
(Spring  semester  —  3  credits) 


Tom  Corey,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Design 
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Sophomore  Courses 

The  studio  electives 

During  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
years  each  student  is  expected  to 
accumulate  12  credits  from  the  fol- 
lowing elective  courses.  Depending 
on  an  individual's  interest  or  need, 
some  courses  may  be  taken  more 
than  once.  Once  the  major  has  been 
selected  during  the  Junior  year, 
individual  departments  will  have 
minimum  requirements  in  the 
studio  electives.  Most  of  these 
courses  will  be  offered  every 
semester. 


Drawing  221:  Life  Drawing  I 
Life  drawing  I  is  an  intensive  study 
of  the  human  figure,  intended  to  en- 
able the  student  to  translate  exact 
observations  to  a  page,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  formal  principles  that 
organize  a  page.  In  the  course  of  the 
semester,  a  number  of  attitudes 
toward  the  human  figure  are  intro- 
duced. Some  stress  the  idea  that  the 
body  is  a  perfectly  organized  struc- 
ture; others  stress  the  expressive 
possibilities.  (3  credits) 

Drawing  321:  Life  Drawing  II 
Life  Drawing  I  is  a  prerequisite  for 
this  course,  which  the  instructor 
may  waive  at  his  discretion.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  apply  the 
media  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  this  study  of  the 
human  figure,  and  to  join  in  the 
criticism  of  each  other's  work  and 
methods.  (3  credits) 
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Drawing  421:  Life  Drawing  III 
Life  drawing  II  may  be  repeated  as 
Life  Drawing  IE,  for  more  advanced 
credit.  (3  credits) 

Drawing  222:  Figure  Modeling  I 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
allow  the  student  to  begin  analysis 
of  the  proportions  of  the  human 
body  to  experience  a  form  in  space 
—  a  three-dimensional  reality  as 
opposed  to  the  two-dimensional 
illusion  of  drawing.  The  course 
deals  with  reliefs  in  addition  to  the 
free-standing  figure,  to  provide  a 
bridge  between  drawing  and 
sculpture.  (3  credits) 

Drawing  322:  Figure  Modeling  II 
Drawing  422:  Figure  Modeling  III 
Figure  Modeling  I  may  be  repeated 
as  Figure  Modeling  E  and  EI  for 
more  advanced  credit. 

Design  200:  Production  and 
Processes 

An  intensive  technical  course  that 
explains  the  basic  materials,  tools, 
and  processes  that  a  graphic  de- 
signer encounters.  Practical  exer- 
cises take  a  job  from  sketches  to 
final  printing.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude: methods  of  specifying  type 
for  typesetting,  the  use  of  photo- 
stats and  halftones,  mechanicals, 
photosilkscreen,  and  commercial 
printing.  (3  credits) 


Design  205:  Design  History 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
field  of  graphic  design  during  the 
past  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  influence  of  the  Bauhaus  and 
the  interaction  of  graphic  design 
with  industrial  design,  environ- 
mental design,  and  architecture. 
The  course  illustrates  the  range  of 
activities  in  which  graphic  de- 
signers are  currently  involved. 
(3  credits) 

Photography  213:  Basic 

Photography 

The  use  of  the  35mm  camera,  basic 

techniques  of  film  exposure  and 

processing,  and  black  and  white 

printing.  (3  credits) 

Photography  313 
Working  with  lights  and  studio 
equipment,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  view  camera  and  large  format 
negatives.  Offered  as  announced. 
(3  credits) 
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Sculpture  200:  Materials  and 
Techniques  in  Contemporary 
Sculpture  I 

This  course  teaches  the  proper  use 
of  equipment  necessary  to  manipu- 
late steel,  aluminum,  bronze  and 
wood,  and  provides  familiarity  with 
the  properties  of  these  materials 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  aes- 
thetics. (3  credits) 

Sculpture  205:  Materials  and 
Techniques  in  Contemporary 
Sculpture  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Sculpture 
200,  but  may  be  taken  without  tak- 
ing Sculpture  200  as  a  prerequisite. 
(3  credits) 


The  Elm  Street  build- 
ing houses  the  Print- 
making  and  Sculpture 
departments. 


Required  Sophomore  courses 

Printmaking  241,  242:  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Printmaking 
All  the  major  printmaking  media 
are  introduced  in  this  course.  Seven 
weeks  are  spent  in  intensive  work 
with  each  of  the  following:  relief 
printing,  silk  screen,  lithography, 
and  intaglio  printing  (etching, 
drypoint,  aquatint).  The  course  also 
presents  some  of  the  history  of 
printmaking,  and  the  work  of  major 
figures  who  helped  to  shape  that 
history.  (2  semesters  —  3  credits 
each) 

Liberal  Arts  Electives 

Sophomores  are  required  to  take 
two  liberal  arts  courses,  one  each 
semester.  Each  course  awards  3 
credits,  (see  Liberal  Arts  section.) 
(2  semesters  —  3  credits  each) 


The  Trial  Majors 

Each  Sophomore  elects  courses 
from  two  of  the  following  three 
major  studio  areas.  This  allows 
enough  first  hand  experience  of  all 
of  the  major  areas  of  study  so  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
the  student  should  be  able  to  choose 
a  major  wisely. 

Painting  231,  232:  Trial  Major  in 
Painting 

This  introduction  to  painting  builds 
on  the  foundation  of  Freshman 
design  and  drawing  courses,  and  in- 
troduces basic  oil  technique.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  students  work 
through  a  series  of  studio  problems: 
the  still  life,  the  figure,  the  land- 
scape —  and  study  traditional 
methods  of  representation  and 
composition.  Painting  from  nature 
is  stressed  as  a  teaching  device, 
since  it  presents  both  student  and 
instructor  an  objective  standard 
against  which  to  measure  one's 
success  in  dealing  with  space,  light, 
form  and  color.  (2  semesters  —  3 
credits  each) 


The  Elm  St.  building 


Design  211,  212:  Trial  Major  in 
Design 

The  trial  major  in  design  is  a  found- 
ation course  in  graphic  design.  The 
course  introduces  fundamental 
aspects  of  typography:  type  as  im- 
agery type  as  verbal  message,  the 
history  and  development  of  type 
forms  and  type  in  combination  with 
other  graphic  elements.  A  wide 
range  of  possibilities  for  those 
graphic  elements  is  suggested:  col- 
lage, illustration,  abstract  or 
geometric  forms,  etc.  Students  try  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  design  and 
evaluate  their  work  in  terms  of  solv- 
ing visual  communication  prob- 
lems. (2  semesters  —  3  credits  each) 

Sculpture  251,  252:  Trial  Major  in 
Sculpture 

This  Sophomore  course  is  aimed 
toward  students  considering  a 
major  in  sculpture.  The  course 
further  examines  basic  materials, 
and  attempts  to  make  the  student 
more  aware  of  the  forms  in  the  nat- 
ural and  man-made  environment. 
Drawing  is  used  as  a  vital  means  of 
recording  and  testing  these  ideas. 
Class  critiques  are  used  as  a  means 
of  exchanging  information  and 
developing  a  better  critical  judge- 
ment. (2  semesters — 3  credits  each) 

Trial  Major  in  Printmaking 
For  those  who  intend  to  major  in 
Printmaking,  the  required  Print- 
making  241,  242:  An  Introduction 
to  Printmaking,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Trial  Major. 


The  Sophomore  Review 

During  the  Sophomore  Review  stu- 
dents present  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  acceptance  in  one  of  the 
major  programs.  On  the  basis  of  that 
review  the  faculty  determines 
whether  the  candidate  is  qualified 
for  intensive  work  at  an  advanced 
level  in  the  chosen  area  of  study. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
the  student  is  expected  to  bring  to 
the  review  work  from  all  studio 
courses,  though  emphasizing  work 
done  in  the  field  of  intended 
concentration. 

Before  this  review,  the  student  pre- 
sents to  the  Dean's  office,  in  writ- 
ing, the  choice  of  a  major  field  and 
the  reasons  for  that  choice.  The  re- 
view then  gives  student  and  faculty 
an  opportunity  to  assess  the  stu- 
dent's overall  performance  in  the 
foundation  program,  and  to  discuss 
together  the  student's  goals  and 
progress. 

On  occasion,  the  faculty  calls  for 
additional  work  in  a  particular  area, 
denies  promotion  pending  further 
assessment,  or  suggests  that  the 
choice  of  major  is  unsuitable. 
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Second  from  the  right  is 
Dick  Dougherty, 
Instructor  in  Painting 


Third-  and  Fourth-  year  students  are 
expected  to  concentrate  in  a  single 
major  field:  design,  sculpture, 
painting  or  printmaking.  This  con- 
centration allows  the  student  to 
develop  a  sense  of  depth  and  disci- 
pline in  the  chosen  field.  We  expect 
the  major  program  to  develop  in  the 
students  the  following  abilities: 

-  to  impart  a  sense  of  direction  to 
their  work. 

-  to  speak  clearly  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  making  it. 

-  to  judge  their  own  work  and  to 
apply  the  same  critical  standards 
to  their  work  and  to  that  of 
others. 

-  to  function  as  independent  pro- 
fessional artists  capable  of 
organizing  both  their  work  and 
time. 

In  the  major  program  the  professor's 
role  becomes  primarily  that  of  the 
critic,  challenging  a  student's  work 
and  measuring  it  by  professional 
standards. 
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The  Major 
Program 


The  Junior  Year 

Studio  electives 

All  Juniors  must  take  two  of  the 
studio  electives  listed  under  the 
section  on  Sophomore  courses, 
above.  These  must  be  distributed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conform  to  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  student's  major 
field  (see  individual  department 
below).  A  student  may  substitute  a 
Trial  Major  for  one  of  these  elec- 
tives. (2  semesters  —  3  credits  each) 

Major  Studio 

Each  Junior  takes  a  Major  Studio  in 
the  chosen  field  of  concentration,  in 
design,  painting,  sculpture  or 
printmaking.  This  Major  Studio, 
awarding  9  credits  each  semester, 
requires  a  minimum  of  27  hours  per 
week  of  work  in  the  studio.  See  also 
the  section  on  the  Junior  Review. 
(2  semesters  —  9  credits  each 
semester) 

Studio  Seminars  and  Guided  Studio 

A  student  may  elect  to  satisfy  3  of 
the  9  credits  in  the  Major  Studio  by 
choosing  one  of  the  three  following 
options: 

a.  additional  studio  work  with  the 
major  instructor. 

b.  additional  studio  work  with 
another  instructor  (provided  that 
instructor  gives  formal  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement),  an 
option  given  the  title  Guided 
Studio. 

c.  one  of  the  Studio  Seminars. 


A  student  who  chooses  option  a. 
will  simply  enroll  for  nine  credits 
with  a  major  professor. 

A  student  who  chooses  option  b. 
will  enroll  for  6  credits  with  a  major 
professor,  and  for  3  credits  in 
Guided  Studio  400  with  another  in- 
structor. A  student  may  choose  to 
substitute  one  of  the  Sophomore 
Trial  Majors  for  Guided  Studio. 
Guided  Studio  may  include  work  in 
the  Life  Studio  under  the  guidance 
of  one  of  the  instructors. 

A  student  who  chooses  option  c. 
will  enroll  in  one  of  the  Studio 
Seminars. 

Note:  Students  should  check  to  see 
what  restrictions  individual  de- 
partments may  impose  on  the  elec- 
tive choices  applicable  to  each  indi- 
vidual major. 

The  Studio  Seminars 

At  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
this  catalogue,  the  following 
courses  had  been  adopted,  or  were 
pending,  as  Studio  Seminars. 

Studio  Seminar  400,  405:  Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies 
This  is  an  advanced  seminar  for 
senior  students  who  have  demon- 
strated particular  achievement. 
Students  present  and  develop  par- 
ticular themes  in  their  work. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  guests 
from  the  faculty  or  from  outside  the 
school  are  invited  to  show  and  talk 
about  their  work,  or  to  participate 
in  the  critical  work  of  the  seminar. 


The  course  is  coordinated  by  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Arts  De- 
partment and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  other  departments.  It  is  open  to 
a  maximum  of  ten  students,  who 
are  admitted  upon  recommenda- 
tion by  faculty  members,  with  the 
final  designation  to  be  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  course  and  the 
Dean.  (3  credits) 

Studio  Seminar  420:  Advanced 
Color  Theory  and  Application. 
This  seminar  begins  with  an  exam- 
ination of  various  color  media 
including  painting,  printing, 
sculpture,  architecture,  stage  de- 
sign, textiles  and  film.  It  proceeds 
with  the  study  of  the  elements,  the 
science,  the  aesthetics,  the  history 
and  the  psychology  of  color.  Color 
will  be  regarded  according  to  its  use 
as  expression,  as  decoration,  as 
structure  and  as  information. 
(3  credits) 

Studio  Seminar  440:  Graphic 
Design  Forum 

This  is  a  series  of  lectures  and  semi- 
nars, coordinated  by  a  member  of 
the  Design  Department,  in  which  a 
number  of  professional  designers 
and  other  guests  will  present  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  profession. 
(3  credits) 
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Liberal  arts  electives 

Each  Junior  is  expected  to  take  two 
of  the  liberal  arts  electives  in  each 
semester.  Students  may  take  those 
liberal  arts  electives  that  interest 
them  most,  but  must  conform  to 
the  distribution  requirements  out- 
lined below  in  the  liberal  arts  sec- 
tion. (2  semesters  —  3  credits  each 
course  =  12  liberal  arts  credits) 


The  Junior  Review 

In  the  spring  of  the  Junior  year  each 
student  has  a  conference  with  all  of 
the  faculty  in  which  the  student's 
work  is  evaluated.  Two  weeks 
before  the  review  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  written  summary 
of  work,  problems,  and  intentions 
within  the  major  studio  area,  to  the 
major  professor  and,  following  that 
major  professor's  approval,  to  the 
Dean's  office. 


During  the  review,  the  students 
participate  in  a  public  discussion  of 
their  progress,  and  demonstrate 
their  development  toward  their 
professional  goals. 

Note:  Credit  will  not  be  awarded  for 
work  done  in  the  major  studio  dur- 
ing the  semester  of  the  review, 
unless  the  student  presents  a  satis- 
factory review,  as  evaluated  by  the 
faculty. 
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The  Senior  Year 

Major  Studio 

Each  Senior  takes  a  Major  Studio  in 
the  chosen  field  of  concentration,  in 
design,  painting,  sculpture  or 
printmaking  for  9  credits  each 
semester.  (2  semesters  —  9  credits 
each  semester.) 

Studio  Seminars  and  Guided  Studio 

A  student  may  elect  to  satisfy  3  of 
the  9  credits  in  the  Major  Studio  by 
choosing  one  of  the  three  following 
options: 

a.  additional  studio  work  with  the 
major  professor. 

b.  additional  studio  work  with 
another  instructor  (provided  that 
instructor  gives  formal  consent 
to  such  an  arrangement),  an  op- 
tion given  the  title  Guided 
Studio. 

c.  one  of  the  Studio  Seminars. 


The  elective  options  are  described 
more  fully  above  in  the  description 
of  the  Junior  program.  The  same 
note  with  respect  to  departmental 
restrictions  applies  to  the  Senior 
year. 

Liberal  arts  electives 

All  Seniors  are  expected  to  take  one 
liberal  arts  elective,  each  semester. 
The  distribution  requirements  for 
graduation  must  be  followed.  See 
liberal  arts  section.  (2  semesters  — 
3  credits  each  course) 

The  Senior  Review 

In  the  middle  of  the  Senior  year  the 
work  of  each  Senior  is  reviewed  by 
the  entire  faculty.  A  week  before  the 
date  of  this  review,  the  Senior  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  written  summary 
of  the  work,  its  problems  and  inten- 
tions, to  the  Dean's  office.  The 
Senior  Review  allows  the  students 
to  demonstrate  to  the  faculty  the 
direction  of  their  work,  and  the  de- 
gree of  mastery  attained  in  their 
major  fields.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Senior  Review,  the  faculty  may  act 
to  declare  a  student  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  graduation.  A  student  may 
not  receive  the  degree  or  diploma, 
and  credit  will  not  be  awarded  for 
work  done  in  the  Major  Studio  dur- 
ing the  semester  of  the  review,  un- 
less the  faculty  takes  this  action. 


The  Senior  Exhibition 

In  order  to  graduate  each  Senior 
must  submit  acceptable  work  for 
inclusion  in  the  Senior  Exhibition. 
The  public,  formal  presentation  of 
finished  work  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential culmination  of  the  academic 
program. 


Meg  Sherman,  Acting 
Chairman  of  the 
Design  Department 
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Design  is  a  process  through  which 
problems  are  located  and  solved.  A 
good  piece  of  design  is  the  answer  to 
a  carefully  stated  question.  Though 
there  are  many  kinds  of  design,  they 
share  a  single  process.  The  ques- 
tions and  criteria  apply  equally  to  a 
postage  stamp,  an  instructional 
poster,  an  exhibition  design.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  students  in  the  Design 
Major  to  learn  this  process. 

Design  321,  322:  Major  Studio  in 
Design 

The  first  year  of  major  studio  in 
design  is  a  continuation  of  the  trial 
major,  but  here  the  problems  grow 
more  complex.  Students  work  in 
their  studios  on  assignments  and 
meet  weekly  for  group  critique 
sessions.  Projects  might  include 
such  things  as  designing  a  series  of 
book  jackets,  an  identity  program 
for  a  small  business  or  the  layout  of 
a  magazine  article.  During  the 
junior  year,  a  student  is  expected  to 
develop  an  individual  approach  to 
solving  design  problems. 
(2  semesters  —  6  credits  each) 
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The 

Design 
Major 


Design  421,  422:  Major  Studio  in 
Design 

The  fourth  year  is  the  first  year  of 
the  student's  design  career.  A  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  assigned  by  the 
instructor  specifically  to  develop 
the  student's  professional  portfolio. 
The  remaining  time  is  reserved  for 
each  Senior,  in  concert  with  in- 
structor, to  assemble  an  indepen- 
dent design  program.  The  Senior  is 
treated  as  a  professional  designer, 
and  is  expected  to  perform  like  one. 
The  instructor  plays  the  roles  of 
consultant  and  client.  (2  semesters 
—  6  credits  each) 


Design  Sample  Curriculum 

First  Year 

Freshman  Foundation 


15     15 
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Second  Year 

Second  year  students  who  are  reason- 
ably sure  they  want  to  major  in  design 
should  note  that  Design  200  and  Pho- 
tography 213  are  departmental  re- 
quirements. The  other  design  and  pho- 
tography electives  are  highly  recom- 
mended for  design  majors. 


Trial  Major  in  Design 
Trial  Major  in  Painting  or 

Sculpture 
Printmaking 
Studio  electives; 

Design  200 

Photography  213 
Liberal  arts  electives 
Sophomore  Review 


3 
3 


3 
6 


3 
3 

3 

6 
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Third  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Design 
Studio  electives; 

Open 

Open 
Studio  Seminar  or  Guided 

Studio 
Liberal  arts  electives 
Junior  Review 

Fourth  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Design 
Studio  Seminar  or  Guided 

Studio 
Liberal  arts  electives 
Senior  Review 
Senior  Exhibition 


6 
3 


3 

3 


3 

3 


3 
3 

36 

6 

3 

3 
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The  Junior  and  Senior  design  major  will 
be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Studio  Semi- 
nar or  Guided  Studio  requirements 
within  the  department  itself  by  working 
with  a  specific  design  instructor,  unless 
the  student  obtains  the  permission  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  department  to  take 
a  particular  Studio  Seminar. 
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Painting  331,  332:  Major  Studio  in 
Painting 

Painting  331  builds  on  the  abstract 
theories  introduced  in  Freshman 
design  and  the  formal  and  observa- 
tional skills  emphasized  in  Sopho- 
more painting.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  careful  observation  and  evalua- 
tion of  form,  color,  and  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Major  Studio  and 
the  Trial  Major  in  painting.  You 
have  your  own  studio,  a  physical 
space  in  which  you  can  store  the 
whole  continum  of  your  work, 
work  on  it  for  extended  periods, 
paint  in  its  midst,  have  the  teacher 
criticize  it  as  a  body  of  work.  The 
students  work  more  independently, 
defining  the  direction  their  painting 
will  take.  All  Juniors  majoring  in 
painting  are  required  to  paint  in  the 
life  studio  during  the  first  term,  and 
to  attend  technical  demonstrations 
and  group  critiques.  (2  semesters  — 
9  credits  the  first  term,  6  the  second) 
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Painting  431,  432:  Major  Studio  in 
Painting 

Students  are  expected  to  take  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  their 
own  direction  and  acquire  skill  at 
clarifying  their  goals.  An  important 
part  of  the  Major  Studio  consists  in 
seminars  on  traditional  and  con- 
temporary art  theory. 

Throughout  the  Senior  year  the 
teacher  functions  as  a  critic.  Al- 
though the  Seniors  work  with  a 
major  professor  throughout  the 
year,  each  student's  work  is  also 
formally  criticized  by  all  of  the 
other  members  of  the  department. 

The  graduating  Senior  is  expected 
to  assemble  a  coherent  and  defensi- 
ble body  of  work  demonstrating 
significant  commitment  to  a 
number  of  clearly  specified  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  (2  semesters  —  9 
credits  the  first  term,  6  the  second) 


Painting  Sample  Curriculum 

First  Year 

Freshman  Foundation  15     15 

30 
Second  Year 

Second  year  students  who  are  reason- 
ably sure  that  they  will  major  in  paint- 
ing should  note  that  the  Painting  De- 
partment requires  two  courses  in  Life 
Drawing  and  one  in  Figure  Modeling. 
These  students  should  defer  the  one 
open  elective  to  the  third  year. 
Trial  Major  in  Painting  3      3 

Trial  Major  in  Sculpture  or 

Design  3      3 

Printmaking  3      3 

Studio  electives: 
Life  Drawing  I  3 

Figure  Modeling  I  3 

Liberal  arts  electives  3      3 

Sophomore  Review 

30 

Third  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Painting  9      6 

Studio  electives: 

Life  Drawing  II  3 

Open 
Studio  Seminar  or  Guided  Studio 
Liberal  arts  electives  6 

Junior  Review 

Fourth  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Painting  9 

Studio  Seminar  or  Guided  Studio 
Liberal  arts  electives  3 

Senior  Review 
Senior  Exhibition 


3 
3 
6 

36 

6 
3 
3 


24 


David  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the 
Painting  Department 
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Printmaking341/  342:  Major  Studio 
in  Printmaking 
The  student  who  chooses  the 
Printmaking  major  is  expected  to 
work  in  all  the  principal  printmak- 
ing media.  Printmaking  is  viewed 
not  just  as  a  technical  exercise,  but 
as  an  aesthetic  challenge  that  in- 
volves questions  of  form,  design, 
historical  precedence.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  students  are  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  printmaking  media 
for  the  working  out  of  their  visual 
ideas.  (2  semesters  —  6  credits  each) 

Printmaking  441, 442:  Major  Studio 
in  Printmaking 

By  the  Senior  year  students  are 
expected  already  to  have  the  formal 
mastery  which  will  allow  them  to 
concentrate  on  imagery  and  formal 
questions.  In  addition  to  exploring 
the  graphic  quality  and  character 
peculiar  to  different  printmaking 
methods,  a  good  deal  of  concern  will 
be  given  to  the  unique  social  impli- 
cations of  multi- original  art,  and  to 
the  need  for  a  more  popular  and 
therefore  less  precious  format  for 
artistic  expression. 

The  graduating  Senior  is  expected 
to  assemble  a  coherent  and  defensi- 
ble body  of  work  demonstrating  a 
significant  commitment  to  a 
number  of  clearly  specified  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  (2  semesters  — 
6  credits  each) 


The 

Printmaking 

Major 


Printmaking  Sample  Curriculum 


First  Year 

Freshman  Foundation 


15     15 


30 


Second  Year 

A  student  intending  to  major  in 
printmaking  may  regard  Printmaking 
241,  242  as  a  Trial  Major  in  Printmak- 
ing. Students  should  check  to  deter- 
mine what  restrictions,  if  any,  the  de- 
partment imposes  on  the  choice  of 
studio  electives. 

Printmaking  3 

Trial  Majors  in:  (choose  2) 

Painting 

Sculpture 

Design  6 

Studio  electives  3 

Liberal  arts  electives  3 

Sophomore  Review 


Third  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Printmaking  6 

Studio  electives  3 

Studio  Seminar  or  Guided  Studio  3 

Liberal  arts  electives  6 
Junior  Review 

Fourth  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Printmaking  6 

Studio  Seminar  or  Guided  Studio  3 
Liberal  arts  electives  3 

Senior  Review 
Senior  Exhibition 


30 

6 
3 
3 
6 

36 

6 
3 
3 


24 
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The  Sculpture  Studio  is  a  flexible 
environment  where  space,  tools, 
and  faculty  guidance  enable  the 
student  to  develop  ideas  about 
sculpture.  Through  workshops, 
demonstrations,  visiting  artists  and 
field  trips,  the  student's  work  is 
expected  to  develop  technically, 
aesthetically  and  conceptually  to- 
wards the  professional  level.  The 
processes  available  to  students 
include  casting  and  fabrication  in 
steel,  aluminum,  concrete,  bronze, 
plastic;  sewing  of  fibers;  moldmak- 
ing  in  clay,  plaster,  plastic,  latex; 
carving  in  wood  and  stone.  The 
Sculpture  Department  is  housed  in 
a  7,500  square  foot  warehouse  space 
with  a  17  foot  ceiling,  12'  x  12' 
overhead  door.  Its  equipment  inven- 
tory includes  an  overhead  crane, 
trucklif t,  a  75  pound  liftout  cruci- 
ble, various  welders,  bench  and 
hand  grinders,  hand  shear,  10'  sheet 
metal  break,  table,  band  and  jig 
saws,  belt  and  disk  sanders  and  a 
commercial  sewing  machine. 


Sculpture  351,  352:  Major  Studio  in 
Sculpture 

The  Major  Studio  in  Sculpture 
builds  on  the  basic  information  in 
problem-solving  and  use  of  mate- 
rials gained  during  the  two  previous 
years.  Students  will  be  encouraged 
to  master  the  tools  and  techniques 
they  are  already  familiar  with,  as 
well  as  more  specialized  ones  intro- 
duced during  the  third  year.  Fre- 
quent discussions  with  instructors 
and  regular  group  criticism  with 
other  students  are  scheduled. 
(2  semesters  —  6  credits  each) 
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Sculpture  451,  452:  Major  Studio  in 
Sculpture 

The  fourth  year  builds  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Junior  year.  The  great 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  Senior 
workshops  allows  for  more  ambi- 
tious series  or  larger  works.  At  this 
point  students  should  be  forming  a 
commitment  and  a  sense  of  disci- 
pline, concentrating  more  deeply 
upon  those  sculptural  problems  and 
materials  which  they  find  most 
compelling. 

The  graduating  Senior  is  expected 
to  assemble  a  coherent  and  defensi- 
ble body  of  work  demonstrating  a 
significant  commitment  to  a 
number  of  clearly  specified  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  The  final  formal 
presentation  is  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  aesthetic  quality  and  pro- 
fessionalism in  concept  and  execu- 
tion, and  documented  in  slide  form. 
(2  semesters  —  6  credits  each) 


Sculpture  Sample  Curriculum 

First  Year 

Freshman  Foundation  15     15 

30 
Second  Year 

Students  who  are  reasonably  sure  that 
they  will  major  in  sculpture  should 
anticipate  the  Sculpture  Department 
requirement  that  two  of  their  studio 
electives  be  Sculpture  200  and 
Sculpture  205 

Trial  Major  in  Sculpture  3      3 

Trial  Major  in  Design  or 


Painting 
Printmaking 
Studio  electives: 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Sculpture  200  or  205 

3 

Open 
Liberal  arts  electives 

3 
3 

3 

Sophomore  Review 

30 

Third  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Sculpture 
Studio  electives: 

6 

6 

Sculpture  200  or  205 

3 

Open 
Studio  Seminar  or  Guided 

3 

Studio 

3 

3 

Liberal  arts  electives 

6 

6 

Junior  Review 

36 

Fourth  Year 

Major  Studio  in  Sculpture 
Studio  Seminar  or  Guided 

6 

6 

Studio 

3 

3 

Liberal  arts  electives 

3 

3 

Senior  Review 

Senior  Exhibition 

24 
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Liberal  Arts  Electives: 
Intentions 

Besides  the  crafts  of  the  hand  and 
the  eye  there  are  crafts  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Good  visual  work  does  what 
good  writing  does:  it  makes  experi- 
ence more  vivid.  A  place  is  ignored, 
invisible,  until  it  has  been  painted, 
or  used  in  a  story,  or  mapped,  or  gar- 
dened, or  in  some  other  way  imag- 
ined. The  deepest  craft  of  any  artist 
is  that  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
world,  of  knowing  that  which  has 
been  seen  is  worth  seeing.  It  is  a 
craft  shared  by  architects,  an- 
thropologists, novelists,  psycholo- 
gists, poets,  designers,  illustrators, 
mapmakers,  painters,  gardeners, 
sociologists,  sculptors,  and  photog- 
raphers. The  Liberal  Arts  courses 
describe  that  craft,  presenting  it  in 
some  of  its  many  disguises. 

The  Liberal  Arts  courses  take  the 
work  of  art  historians,  poets,  travel- 
ers, novelists,  historians,  socio- 
logists, anthropoligists,  biologists, 
psychologists,  philosophers  and 
present  them  in  a  form  designers 
and  artists  can  respond  to  and  use 
productively. 
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Humanities  Electives 

Humanities  200: 

Myth  and  Fable  examines  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  Mythology.  It 
considers  aspects  of  mythic  narra- 
tive from  antiquity  to  the  present, 
and  it  explores  what  myths  can 
teach  us  about  the  world  and  our- 
selves. (3  credits)  offered  once  every 
two  years. 

Humanities  210: 
Reading  and  Writing  Books  for 
Children  is  designed  to  provide  a 
background  in  children's  classics,  as 
well  as  to  consider  the  needs  of 
children  as  an  audience.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  course  write  one 
long  work  for  children.  (3  credits) 
Offered  once  every  two  years. 

Humanities  220:  The  Structure  of 
Theatrical  Composition 
A  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
provide  a  thorough  f  amiliarty  by 
reading,  with  important  works  that 
have  been  made  for  the  theater.  In 
addition,  students  act,  write,  and  di- 
rect enough  to  gain  some  first  hand 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  pre- 
senting a  theater  work  publicly.  (3 
credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 


Humanities  230: 
The  Nature  of  Comedy  examines 
some  of  the  major  works  of  comedy 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  pres- 
ent. Discussions  concentrate  on  the 
structure  of  comedy  and  the  way 
that  comedy  reflects  the  culture  and 
its  contradictions.  (3  credits)  offered 
once  every  two  years. 

Humanities  240:  Intermediate 
Writing 

Students  are  given  a  basic  orienta- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  writing 
fiction,  criticism,  and  practical 
business  forms.  (3  credits)  offered 
once  every  two  years. 

Humanities  300:  Poetry  Workshop 
In  this  course,  students  write 
poems,  criticize,  discuss  and  revise 
them,  in  order  to  understand  poetry 
as  a  means  for  clarifying  thought.  To 
further  explore  the  nature  of  poetry, 
there  are  readings  from  major 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
poets,  from  the  journals  of  twen- 
tieth century  poets,  and  from  essays 
on  form  by  twentieth  century  scien- 
tists. (3  credits)  offered  once  every 
two  years. 

Humanities  310: 

The  Invention  of  America  presents 
American  literature  in  its  historical 
context,  examining  the  way  in 
which  that  literature  reflects  prin- 
cipal themes  in  American  social 
and  intellectual  history.  (3  credits) 
offered  once  every  two  years. 

Leo  Kelley,  Chairman 
of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Department 


Humanities  320:  Seminar  on  the 
Work  of  One  Writer  or  School  of 
Writers 

This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  works 
of  a  significant  literary  figure  or 
movement,  and  of  the  world  that  is 
reflected  in  those  works.  The 
specific  individual  or  movement 
whose  works  are  to  be  examined 
varies  from  year  to  year.  In  one  ver- 
sion of  this  course  students  read 
Ronsard,  in  another,  Chaucer. 
(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 

Humanities  400: 

Creative  Writing:  The  Craft  of  Fic- 
tion examines  the  writing  of  fiction 
as  a  fine  art.  Each  student  in  the 
course  writes  a  single  work  of  fic- 
tion to  a  minimum  length  of  75 
pages.  Students  read  and  criticize 
each  other's  work.  (3  credits)  offered 
once  every  two  years. 


Humanities  410:  History  Workshop 
History  is  a  way  of  reflecting  on 
those  things  which  have  been  lost 
from  human  experience,  a  way  of 
exploring  themes  which  keep  recur- 
ring, a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
present  as  a  moment  which  began 
ten  or  ten  thousand  years  ago.  This 
course  focuses  on  the  act  of  writing 
history.  Each  student  writes  a  his- 
torical essay  based  on  evidence  from 
photographs,  maps,  letters,  diaries, 
business  accounts,  newspapers. 
(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 


Humanities  420: 
Seminar  in  Ethical  Theory:  The 
Sense  of  Evil  an  examination  of  cru- 
cial ethical  themes  in  the  history  of 
Western  culture,  as  discovered  in 
the  works  of  Plato,  Augustine, 
Huysmans  and  Baudelaire.  (3  cred- 
its) offered  once  every  two  years. 

Humanities  450:  Guided  Reading 
A  student  may  work  with  an  in- 
structor on  an  individually  designed 
program  of  reading.  The  department 
must  approve  the  program  in  ad- 
vance. Enrollment  in  Guided  Read- 
ing is  limited.  (3  credits)  offered 
every  semester. 


Social  Studies  Electives 

Social  Studies  200: 
Technology  and  Society  examines  a 
series  of  historical  examples  illus- 
trating the  interaction  between 
technology  and  society,  beginning 
with  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  ending  with  West  Africa  in 
the  twentieth  century.  (3  credits)  of- 
fered once  every  two  years. 

Social  Studies  210: 
Readings  in  Cosmic  Theory  and 
Social  Design:  Worlds  and  Cos- 
mologies follows  a  historical  se- 
quence of  written  attempts  at  dis- 
covering, defining,  or  controlling  a 
relationship  between  cosmic  and 
social  order,  from  Heraclitus  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  (3  credits)  of- 
fered once  every  two  years. 

Social  Studies  220: 
On  Science  explores  the  historical 
development  of  certain  key  themes 
in  the  sciences  from  antiquity  to  the 
present.  It  traces  the  evolution  of 
our  explanations  for  the  variety  of 
species,  for  the  architecture  of  the 
universe,  for  the  structure  of  matter, 
and  for  the  nature  of  vitality.  Equal 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  process 
of  scientific  discovery  and  to  its  cul- 
tural consequences.  (3  credits)  of- 
fered once  every  two  years. 


Angela  Sciotti,  Library 
Director 


Social  Studies  300:  The  History  of 
the  Future:  The  Utopian  Vision 
Through  an  examination  of  a  histor- 
ical sequence  of  attempts  to  define 
the  perfect  human  community,  this 
course  explores  the  values  and 
perils  of  the  Utopian  imagination. 
(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 

Social  Studies  310: 
Readings  in  the  Literature  of  Explo- 
ration studies  first  hand  narrative 
accounts  by  witnesses  or  partici- 
pants in  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries of  historical  or  scientific 
importance,  from  Marco  Polo  to 
Teillhard  de  Chardin.  (3  credits)  of- 
fered once  every  two  years. 

Social  Studies  320:  Seminar  on  the 
Work  of  One  Social  Thinker  or 
School  of  Thought 
This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
a  single  social  thinker  or  movement 
and  the  effect  of  this  work  on  con- 
temporary and  subsequent  social 
thought.  The  thinker  or  movement 
whose  works  are  to  be  examined  va- 
ries from  year  to  year.  (3  credits)  of- 
fered once  every  two  years. 

Social  Studies  400:  Social  Theory 
and  the  Design  of  Games  examines 
theories  of  society  exploring  a  se- 
quence of  written  attempts  to 
define  the  nature  of  economy  poli- 
tics and  law.  Each  student  designs 
an  educational  game  illustrating 
the  workings  of  one  of  the  social 
theories  under  consideration. 
(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 


Social  Studies  410: 
Workshop  in  Social  Observation 
introduces  students  to  the  art  of  so- 
cial inquiry.  Through  a  sequence  of 
readings,  students  consider  the  per- 
spectives of  the  ecologist,  the  an- 
thropologist, the  sociologist  and  the 
psychologist.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  write  a  work  of  consider- 
able length  based  on  first  hand  ob- 
servation of  some  aspect  of  social 
behavior.  (3  credits)  offered  once 
every  two  years. 

Social  Studies  450:  Guided  Reading 
A  student  may  work  individually 
with  an  instructor  on  an  individu- 
ally designed  program  of  reading. 
The  department  must  approve  the 
program  in  advance.  Enrollment  in 
Guided  Reading  is  limited. 
(3  credits)  offered  every  semester. 


Visual  Studies  Electives 

Visual  Studies  210: 
A  survey  of  the  History  of  Art  before 
1400  presents  the  history  of  the  art 
of  the  Western  world  prior  to  the 
Renaissance.  (3  credits)  offered 
every  year. 

Visual  Studies  215: 
A  survey  of  the  History  of  Art  Since 
1400  presents  the  history  of  the  art 
of  the  Western  world  from  the  Re- 
naissance to  the  present.  (3  credits) 
offered  every  year. 

Visual  Studies  220:  Greece  and 
Rome 

This  is  an  examination  of  the  devel- 
opment of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  (3  credits)  offered 
once  every  two  years. 

Visual  Studies  300: 
Twentieth  Century  Architecture 
examines  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  major  elements  in  the  de- 
sign of  architecture  in  the  present 
century.  (3  credits)  offered  once 
every  two  years. 

Visual  Studies  310: 
The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Art 
traces  the  development  of  modern- 
ism beginning  with  the  first  Im- 
pressionist exhibition  and  ending 
with  dispersal  and  migration  of  art- 
ists in  the  late  1930's.  (3  credits) 
offered  once  every  two  years. 
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Visual  Studies  320: 
Italian  Renaissance  I  studies  the 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
produced  in  Florence  in  the  1400's. 
The  class  examines  developing 
techniques  and  varying  approaches 
to  subject  matter  and  the  way  they 
reflect  shifting  intellectual  and  so- 
cial attitudes.  (3  credits)  offered 
once  every  two  years. 

Visual  Studies  325: 

Italian  Renaissance  II  studies  the 

painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 

of  the  High  Renaissance  in  Italy 

(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 

years. 

Visual  Studies  400:  Aesthetics  and 
Criticism 

By  reading  and  discussing  a 
sequence  of  major  works,  students 
examine  the  variety  of  philosophies 
of  art  and  explore  the  way  in  which 
each  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
criticism.  (3  credits)  offered  once 
every  two  years. 

Visual  Studies  410:  Landscapes 
The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a 
new  approach  to  the  consideration 
of  landscape  painting.  Students 
examine  a  series  of  topics 
concerning  the  discovery  of  form  in 
terrain,  and  the  imposition  of  form 
on  it:  gardens,  fortifications, 
cartography,  city  building,  roads, 
agriculture,  and  earth  works. 
(3  credits)  offered  once  every  two 
years. 


Visual  Studies  420:  Workshop  in 
Exhibition 

Members  of  this  seminar  consider 
the  relationship  between  art  and 
audience.  Each  student  conducts  a 
careful  experiment  in  formulating, 
documenting  and  presenting  a 
modest  exhibition  using  materials 
drawn  from  outside  the  school 
community.  (3  credits)  offered  once 
every  two  years. 

Visual  Studies  450:  Guided 
Reading 

A  student  may  work  individually 
with  an  instructor  on  a  program  of 
reading  which  the  two  design.  The 
department  must  approve  the 
program  in  advance.  Enrollment 
in  Guided  Reading  is  limited. 
(3  credits)  offered  every  semester. 


Distribution  Requirements 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  degree,  each  student 
must  take  a  total  of  36  credits  in  the 
liberal  arts,  or  a  total  of  12  courses, 
as  follows: 
Foundation  (12  credits  —  4  courses) 

Of  the  electives  chosen  in  the 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 

years: 

3  must  be  visual  studies  courses 

3  must  be  humanities  courses 

2  must  be  social  studies  courses 

At  least  four  of  the  eight  liberal  arts 
electives  must  be  selected  from 
courses  numbered  in  the  three  and 
four  hundreds.  A  student  may 
depart  from  this  distribution 
requirement  only  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Department. 

Electives  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University 

Swain  participates  in  a  consortium 
of  local  colleges  which  allows 
Swain  to  send  a  number  of  students 
to  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  for  liberal  arts  electives. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  these 
courses.  Students  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  may 
obtain  a  list  of  the  courses  available 
from  the  Swain  Registrar's  office, 
and  must  obtain  advance  approval 
for  their  choices  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department. 
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Continuing 
Education 

and 

Children 's 

Classes 


In  addition  to  the  degree  and 
diploma  programs  described  in  this 
Catalog,  Swain  offers  evening  and 
summer  classes  in  the  Continuing 
Education  Department  and 
children's  classes  on  Saturdays. 
Separate  announcements  are 
published  describing  the  details  of 
these  programs.  For  further 
information,  or  to  receive  program 
announcements,  write  or  call  the 
Director  of  Continuing  Education. 
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Part  Four:  Staff 


Adminis  tra  tion 


Board  of  Trustees 


Helen  Goddard,  Chairman 
Helga  Finger 
Eldredge  Leeming 
Frances  Levin 
Carol  Newport 
Peter  Nicholson 
Julian  O'Leary 
Richard  Pline 
William  Potter 
Susanne  Underwood 
Joseph  Valles 
Marion  Wilner 


James  Davies,  President 
B.A.,  University  of  Michiagn 
MA.,  University  of  Michigan 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Nicholas  Kilmer,  Dean 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Nickie  Pelczar,  Financial  Aid 
Officer 

Peter  Newport,  Director  of 
Admissions 

Elizabeth  C.  Bryant,  Comptroller 

Diane  B.  Cambra,  Registrar  and 
Secretary  of  Admissions 

Angela  M.  Sciotti,  Library  Director 
B.A.,  Salve  Regina  College 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Rosamond  H.  Lincoln,  Director  of 
Continuing  Education 
B.A.,  Radcliffe  College 

Fred  T.  Gomes,  Superintendent  of 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Grace  E.  Jones,  Supply  Store 

Manager 

Carole  Nichols,  Business  Office 

Assistant 
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Faculty 


Jacqueline  Block 

Assistant  Professor  of  Painting 

B.F.A.,  Cooper  Union 

James  Bobrick 

Assistant  Professor  of  Liberal  Arts 
B.A.,  Boston  University 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Thomas  Corey 

Assistant  Professor  of  Design 

B.A.,  Hampshire  College 

Russell  Daly 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sculpture  and 

Chairman  of  the  Sculpture 

Department 

B.F.A.,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Katherine  Dougherty 
Instructor  in  Design 
B.S.,  Design,  University  of 
Cincinnati 

Richard  Dougherty 
Instructor  in  Painting 

M.F.A.,  Maryland  Institute, 
College  of  Art 

Edward  Earle 

Instructor  in  Photography 
B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame 
M.F.A.,  Visual  Studies  Workshop! 
SUNY at  Buffalo 


Severin  Haines 
Instructor  in  Painting 
B.F.A.,  Yale  University 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Leo  Kelley 

Associate  Professor  of  Liberal  Arts 

and  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

Department 

B.S.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

M.S.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

Nicholas  Kilmer 

Associate  Professor  of  Liberal  Arts 

and  Dean 

B.A.,  Georgetown  University 

M.A.,  Harvard  University 

Benjamin  Martinez 
Assistant  Professor  of  Painting 
B.F.A.,  Cooper  Union 

John  Osborne 

Associate  Professor  of  Printmaking 

and  Chairman  of  the  Printmaking 

Department 

Midway  College  of  Arts  and  Kent 
College  (England) 
M.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts 
and  Crafts 

Marc.  St.-Pierre 
Instructor  in  Printmaking 
Bacc  Arts  Visuels, 
Laval  University 
M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville 


Meg  Sherman 

Instructor  in  Design  and  Acting 

Chairman  of  the  Design 

Department 

B.A.,  Hampshire  College 

David  L.  Smith 

Professor  of  Painting  and  Chairman 

of  the  Painting  Department 

B.A.,  Bard  College 

M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Hans  Hoffman 

Robin  Taffler 

Instructor  of  Sculpture 

A.B.,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute 

M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Judith  Tolnick 
Instructor  in  Art  History 
B.A.,  Brandeis  University 
M.A.,  Brown  University 
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Swain  School  of  Design 

1  Printmaking  and  Sculpture 

Building  ("Elm  St.") 

2  Crapo 

3  Currier 

4  Library 

5  Melville 

6  President's  House 

7  Rodman 

8  Annex 
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Massachusetts                         g\      no 
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X                          New  Bedford 

Cape  Cod 

From  Boston 

Route  3  South  to 
Route  128  West  (95  South)  to 
24  South  to  Route  140  South. 
Last  exit. 

From  Cape  Cod: 

Route  195  West  to 
Route  140  South. 
Last  exit. 

From  Providence: 

Route  195  East  to 
Route  140  South. 
Last  exit. 
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